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MALL AND COMMON OF BOSTON. 


Compared to a personal view, or a morning walk at the 
present season in this enchanting spot, the most correct 
description would be very. imperfect. This part of the 
city, especially in summer, is the most beautiful spot the 
eye can rest upon. ‘The trees in the old and short Mall, 
fronting the cemetery, are large, spreading, and of fine ap- 
pearance. But the Mall now particularly so called, which 
bounds the eastern side of the Common and the west of 
Tremont street, two-sevenths of a mile in length, and 
adorned and shaded with three rows of large elms and two 
parallel walks, is a far more beautiful object. The east 
side of Tremont street is filled with elegant dwelling 
houses, except St. Paul’s church and the Masonic Temple, 
which here occupy a large space. ‘The Common contains 
about forty acres, and is a very verdant and pleasant tract. 
There is one large swell, near the centre, a gentle slope 
on the northern side, and a beautiful sheet of water of 
about half an acre, of an oblong crescent form. Near the 
centre also is the venerable tree, of seven feet trunk and 
spreading branches, extending a circle of seventy feet 
diameter. The Mail and Common are kept in a state of 
great cleanliness by our attentive and vigilant city author- 
ities. The Common is bounded east by Tremont street, 
south by Boylston street, west by Charles street, and north 
by Beacon and Park streets. The part of Charles street 
adjoining the Common is designedly left without build- 
ings; so that there is a fine and extensive view of the wa- 
ters of Charles river, and of the towns of Brighton Brook- 
line and Roxbury beyond. ‘The Common is reserved, and 
cannot be occupied, except by .he people, one and all, as 
they in their sovereign pleasure may see fit, and none may 
molest or make them afraid. It is a striking memorial of 
republican feelings and principles. It is a place of resort 
on public days, for all grades of the citizens; and in sum- 
mer is frequented, as a grateful and refreshing promenade. 
In 1774—5, it was profaned by British mercenaries, who 
Were stationed there, when sent to awe and crush the pat- 
Notic citizens of Boston. We hope it will never again 
be thus desecrated : but, as long as the site shall contain 
ablade of grass, that liberty will there find a dwelling 
Place. 

The engraving above, gives a view of that part of the 
Mall which is bounded by Tremont street, from its com- 
mencement at the foot of Park street, including part of 
the Common and the great tree.—American Magazine. 
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‘* We are expecting a new associate for you to-morrow, 
young ladies.” remarked our principal, as one bright sum- 
mer day we assembled in the dining hall; and many a 
countenance with its brightened eye, and pleasant smile, 
testified that the announcement was received with no or- 
dinary degree of interest. The term had half expired. 
Its regular routine of sleeping hours and waking hours, 
study hours and recitation hours, eating hours and walk- 
ing hours, was as unvarying as the ‘course of nature,” 
and were all announced by the ringing of an omnipresent 
bell, which one of our number declared should at least be 
entitled to a high seat in the temple of philosophy, as it 
unfolded the secret of perpetual motion. ‘The same ac- 
tors, the same scenes and events, occurring in the same 
order, induced a monotony from which the slightest de- 
viation was welcome. ‘The fact, therefore, that we were 
to have a new companion was not passed by as an unim- 
portant circumstance, but fully discussed in all its present 
bearings, and prospective relations. 

The stranger arrived the next day, and was duly pre- 
sented to us as Miss Clifton. Her general appearance 
was of such peculiar interest that one would never forget 
the first impressions she awakened. Her figure was 
slight, and her countenance and general air would give the 
impression that she had but attained the age of sixteen, 
though in reality she was three years older. Her hair 
was of a dark golden brown, plainly parted from her broad 
white forehead; her eyes were of deep blue, and her fair 
complexion and pale cheek, were rendered still fairer and 
paler, in contrast with a dress of the deepest mourning. 
There was about her an air of touching sadness, which, 
irrespective of her sable garments, would have imme- 
diately revealed her as a mourner. Her manner, though 
timid, was bland and courteous, her voice low and sweet, 
and her whole demeanor so winning, as to lead captive at 
once, the sympathies and love, of many a youthful, impul- 
sive heart. 

‘* What a sweet girl she is; I am sure I love her al- 





ready,” remarked one of a group.of girls, among whom 
the new comer was the subject of conversation. 

“* But how very sad;” said Ellen May, ‘‘ she must have 
lost her mother, or perhaps both her parents.” 

** Yes, she has Jost both father and mother,’’ said Maria 
M. “for I heard Miss H. remark, that she spoke of her- 
self in her letter as a lone orphan. 1 wonder how she can 
have a heart to attend school.” 

‘* Somebody sent her, of course,” replied Effie Camp- 
bell, in a tone which assumed that it was absurd to sup- 
pose any one would come to school without being sent, 
and afier a minutes pause she added, more thoughtfully, 
‘It almost. makes my tears come to see her smile, for 
even then she does not seem glad herself.”’ 

**T have brought you a little bouquet, Miss Clifton,” 
said Laura Richmond, entering her room one bright after- 
noon, ‘It is not brilliant, as you see, but very fragrant, 
and that is like yourself.” 

Miss Clifton’s eye had brightened as she beheld the 
gift, for she dearly loved flowers, but smiling she said, 
** Now I shall not even thank you for these, beautiful as 
they are, till you remember your oft-broken promises.” 

* Ah, yes, I said I would call you Constance, and so I 
will, and now by way of thanking me, just let me arrange 
some of those geranium blossoms in your hair.” 

“Oh no. I used to wear flowers, but the time is all 
ever now,”’ replied Constance, as the large tears slowly 
gathered in her eyes. ‘* Even nature’s ornaments would 
be strangely out of keeping with my heart. But I am 
saddening you, Laura,” she continued, in a tone of apol- 
ogy, again smiling through her tears, and she introduced 
a subject of conversation which was of mutual interest. 

Just then a rap was heard at the door, and Effie’s 
bright face appeared, in answer to the invitation of en- 
trance. ‘‘Isn’t this your book, Miss Clifion,’’ said she, 
holding out a volume. The name on the blank leaf is 
“Constance Emerson,” but as there is no other Con- 
stance in school but yourself, I thought it must be 
yours.” 

“Thank you, Effie, it is mine. 
Emerson,” 

“Do you write your middle name in your books, and 
leave out the last?” was Effie’s impulsive exclamation ; 
then deeply blushing as she perceived the impertinence of 
her question, she added in the same breath, “ Pray ex- 
cuse me, Miss Clifton,” and hastened from the room. 

A few days after, a pocket handkerchief, bearing the 
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mark of Constance Emerson, was acknowledged by Miss 
Clifton, and the same name was seen inscribed upon her 
music book and pencil case. These circumstances were 
deemed rather singular by those who noticed them, but it 
was thought she cherished a peculiar preference for her 
middle name. 

It was just before the close of an afternoon session of 
school, that a packet of letters were sent in from the Post 
Office. As our teacher distributed them to their several 
addresses, her eye fell upon one with an expression of sur- 
prise and inquiry; and after retaining it for a moment in 
her hand, while she was apparently seeking to solve the 
enigma in her mind, she read its superscription, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Constance E. Clifton.” And as its recipient blushingly 
advanced to take it, the truth flashed at once upon cur 
minds. All-previous circumstances ‘were explained, and 
she with whom we had sympathized as the lonely orphan, 
was also the desolate widow. 

“IT have sometimes thought J would tell you of my 
grief,” said Constance to Laura the same evening, as they 
were conversing together, ‘‘ but it so overwhelms me to 
talk of it, I never could find courage. When I requested 
admission to the school, I did not speak of my peculiar 
afiliction, because I felt it would be generally announced 
among a class of light-hearted girls who would have no 
little sympathy for me, that their knowledge of it would 
be mockery. So deeply have I enshrined my sorrow in 
the sanctity of my heart, that it seemed like sacrilege thus 
openly to reveal it, and I preferred, if it must be known, 
that it should be unfolded by circumstances.” 
was, that our Principal, inferring of course that the appli- 
cant was an anmarried lady, had introduced her as Miss 
Clifton, and she had been so regarded, till the circum- 
stance to which we have alluded, revealed her in her true 
relations. 

As Constance became intimately associated with Laura, 
she related to her the prominent parts of her previous his- 
tory. Her parents had died in her infancy. After their 
death she was adopted by her father’s brother, a wealthy 
man, who, having no children, was pleased to make a 
daughter of his little niece. She was petted by her un- 
cle, and cherished by his warm-hearted wife till she had 
attained the age of six years, when she was again afflicted 
by the death of her who had supplied, as far as possible, 
the place of the most tender mother. Mr. Emerson form- 
ed a second marriage connection, and in progress of time 
sons and daughters were added to his family circle. The 
birth of each successive child seemed to deteriorate the 
consequence of Constance, and lessen the attention and 
indulgence which had been granted her, till as the elastic 
feelings of childhood ripened into the sensitive spirit of 
woman, she keenly felt that she was regarded as a stranger 
and an alien. 

In this state of things, she attained her eighteenth year, 
when a Mr. H. who had for some time been seeking to in- 
trude upon her his attentions, formally made proposals to 
her uncle for her hand. He was a bachelor of more than 
twice her years, with whom she had not a thought or sen- 
timent in common. Bunt in the view of her uncle, all this 
was as the small dust of the balance ; for the lover in ques- 
tion possessed the grand desideratum ; he was rich. Con- 
stance was made acquainted with his offer, and indignant- 
ly rejected it. Her uncle wasexasperated. He threaten- 
ed her with disinheritance, and a penniless banishment 
from his house, should she persist in her disobedience to 
his wishes, and gave her six weeks to decide upon her 
course of action. It was at this time, that Walter Clifton 
entreated a legal right to protect her. He was an orphan 
like herself. They had mingled together from child-. 
hood, and the mutual sympathy they so fully cherished in 
each other, had gradually ripened into the deepest 
affection. 

At length as the day of decision approached, and Con- 
stance plainly perceived that her unalterable determina- 
tion would deprive her of a common shelter, she thank ful- 
ly accepted the offer of an aunt of Mr. Clifton, to make a 
home at her house. After the lapse of a few months, she 
gave her hand in marriage to him, who had long possessed 
the wealth of her heart. 

Walter Clifton was a young lawyer, whose dependence 
was in his profession.. But his talents and character were 
of such an order as to justify his friends in the most san- 
guine anticipations of his future success. And as he led 
the meek and gentle Constance to the marriage altar, 
there were many who prophesied for the young couple, a 
life bright with the sunshine of prosperity and happiness. 
The change which her marriage brought to Constance was 
peculiarly marked. She had long been surrounded by the 
cold-hearted and indifferent, who had for her neither 
care nor smiles, nor the music of loving voices. From 
this situation, she was transplanted into an astmosphere of 
love, where the still, yet constant dews of affection, richly 
distilled upon her thirsty spirit, and its bland, genial sun- 
shine, ever gladdened her soul with clustering hopes and 
joys. ‘* Those golden days of my wedded life,” she once 
was heard mournfully to say, “ 1 might have known they 
were too sunny for earth.” Death stayed not for present 
happiness ; he heeded not the bright visions of the future. 
In three short months after Constance stood with her hus- 
band at the bridal altar, she followed him to the tomb. 
Her sleepless vigils, her burning tears, and agonizing 
prayers for the object of her lone devotedness, were nought. 
He died. 

In the deep desolation of her widowhood, Constance 
found the unspeakable blessedness of having early resign- 
ed herself to God as her father and friend, and felt. more 
deeply than ever, the priceless value of religion. But she 


Hence it~ 


was soon obliged to arouse herself from the first stupefac- 
tion of her grief, to consider the question of a home and a 
subsistence. After the settlement of her pecuniary af- 
fairs, she found herself alone in the world, with a few hun- 
dreds, whose yearly usury was not to be thought of as a 


| dependence. 


After some months of prayerful consideration, she de- 
termined to invest her small capital in preparing herself 
for a music teacher. She had a decided talent for the art, 
which, in her earlier years, had been under the guidance 
of a fine master. But for along period, her proficiency 
had depended entirely upon her own uninstructed prac- 
tice. Although her performances were already charac- 
terized by taste and skill, she felt that much study was 
needed, both in the theory and practise of the science, to 
fit her for an instructress. And-as during the later years 
of her residence with her uncle, her general education had 
been entirely the result of her own unguided efforts, she 
determined to exter a school, where, at the same time that 
music was the primary object of her attention, she could 
also devote herself to the acquisition of the general knowl- 
edge, and mentd discipline, which she felt were so requi- 
site to her future success in life. 

More intimate acquaintance continually revealed new 

excellencies in the meek and lovely Constance Clifton. 
Her grief did no; lead her to fold her hands in selfish in- 
action, and feel that there was nought for her to do, but 
to weep and pine herself into her grave. She recognized 
the necessity for exertion which God had Jaid upon her, 
and steadily and constantly pursued the path of duty. 
Most beautiful was her resignation, for although an orphan 
and a widow at the age of nineteen, she might be presum- 
ed to cry out, “Is there any sorrow like unto my sorrow,” 
yet with a quivering lip she would acknowledge that she 
had loved her husbaud more than her God, and that her 
heavenly Father had chastened her in mercy and love. 
Most touching, too, was the unobtrusiveness of her sor- 
row. She spoke in cheerful tones, that she might not 
break the harmony of merry voices, and smiled when oth- 
ers were gay. But her smile was not the unclouded sun- 
shine of the soul. It was as the sunbeams, shorn of their 
brilliancy by the fleecy drapery of the summer cloud, most 
gratefully supplying what they have lost in splendor by 
their sweetly tempered softness. She ever seemed to 
shrink from the thought of casting upon others the shade 
of her sorrow, as a little incident will illustrate. 
. We had, by permission of our Principal, given a simple 
levee, in honor of the anniversary of her birth day. ‘*You 
will favor us with some music, Mrs. Clifton?” said a gen- 
tleman, inquiringly, as the evening advanced; and as 
several of her companions had already gathered about her 
with the same*request, Constance would not refuse. As 
she seated herself at the instrument, the song of ‘‘ The 
Messenger Bird,” was requested. Instantly the slight 
color.that had been upon her cheek departed, leaving her 
pale as marble, and for a moment it seemed that her col- 
orless lips were seeking to utter an excuse. But she soon 
rallied her powers, played the prelude, and with her voice 
of bird-like melody, commenced the song. As she utter- 
ed the passage, 


“ We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill ; 

We know, thou bird! that their Jand is bright, 
But say, oh say, do they love there still ?” 


Her voice slightly quivered, and the full fast tears roll- 
ed over her cheeks. Never can | forget those strains. 
The touching pathos of the sentiment, the beauty of the 
air, and the exquisite skill and taste of the musician, who 
varied her accompaniment with touches as softly plain- 
tive as her own falling tears, all conspired to render the 
song a fit converse with a messenger from the spirit land. 

‘It required the strongest effort I could command, to 
sing that piece,’’ said Constance to her friend Laura, who 
afterwards alluded to it. ‘It was a favorite of my hus- 
band’s, and now it is so expressive of the sentiments | 
often cherish regarding him, that I feared 1 might disap- 
point and sadden some one, if I refused.” 

Years glided by, and the gentle Constance Clifton had 
gone forth into the world as a music teacher. Her excel- 
lence in her art, soon established for her a reputation, her 
pupils multiplied, till she was constantly obliged to refuse 
applications, while her services commanded a remunera- 
tion, that raised her above the pressure of pecuniary anx- 
iety. The yoang, pale mourner, ever robed in widow’s 
weeds, excited a deep interest in the circle of society in 
which she necessarily mingled, and many were her warm- 
hearted friends. ‘There were some, too, in whose hearts 
sympathy and admiration had deepened into affection, and 
again and again, was her hand sought in marriage. But 
the tale of love awoke no answering chord within her 
bosom. It only served to brighten with fresh vividness, 
and to preserve in more inviolate sanctity, the remem- 
brances of the past. ‘The sole response that its thrilling 
tones could awaken from her, was the sentiment,— 


“ Like lamps in eastern sepulchres, 
Amid my heart’s deep gloom, 

Affection sheds its holiest light, 
Upon my husband’s tomb, 

And as these lamps, if brought once more 
To upper air grow dim, 

So my soul’s love is cold and dead 
Unless it glows for him.” 
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Remarx.—There are three sorts of men-slayers; they which 
kill; they which hate; and they which detract. 
[Ancient APHORISM. 
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RUNAWAY POND. 


There was, a great many years ago, in the north part 
of Vermont, a pond ec.lled Long pond, which was the 
source of a river that run to the South. 

Another very small pond just north of this was the head 
of a river that run to the north. On this last named river 
was a grist mill; and in a very dry time there was not 
water enough to carry it well. 

One day the men had a training. And then they were 
all invited to come the next day and dig a small ditch 
through the north bank of Long pond, so that part of the 
water might run to the north and help carry the mill. A 
number went, and after working a short time, got a trench 
as large as they wanted, dug through the bank which was 
entirely composed of sand. They then let in the water, 
but soon the sandy banks began to fall in, and in a very 
few moments the whole north bank was gone, and there 
was nothing to hinder the waters running away. As you 
may suppose, it did not wait long. It poured out through 
the passage, carrying with it a vast mass of earth, sand, 
rocks and trees. 

Soon it came to the mill. The man was absent, and 
his wife was tending it. She had barely time to get away, 
after she heard the sound, when the water, rushing along, 
swept the mill away so completely, that no one has since 
been able to find exactly the plate where it stood. 4 
— owned by a poor man which was tied there, was 
ost. 

Having performed this exploit, it rolled on to the north, 
roaring and foaming, tearing up and turning over trees, 
and scattering sand, logs, and rocks, all over the valley 
through which it passed. However, it did not carry away 
any houses that were inhabited, nor were any persons kill. 
ec. At last it stopped in Lake Memphemagog, having 
run over twenty miles from where it started. ‘The bed of 
the pond now presented a very singular appearance, 
Fishes were writhing, and dying all around. The valley, 
too, instead of a swampy forest, was sandy, and in a few 
days, dry, with scarcely a shrub to be seen. 

By the next day, news of this strange affair, had circv- 
lated all over the adjoining towns, and nearly all the in- 
habitants, (there were but few then, the country was new,) 
came to see the place where the pond had been. 

The men and boys went to a place higher than the rest 
of the ground, and of course drier, and had a fine game 
of ball. 

i’ women, too, had quite a visit in the bottom of the 
pond. 

Two men found aloon, a very handsome water fowl, 
which they caught and carried home with them. 

I might tell a good many other little circumstances 
connected with it, if I had time and room, but I have not. 

A road now runs through the whole length of the pond, 





the high banks towering upon each side magnificently, 

and indeed one house stands where the water formerly 

was. Along through the valley are many fine farms, and 

some pleasant villages. ‘‘The beginning of strife is as 

when one letteth out water.” Scrirtor Novvs. 
Vermont. 
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THE BOY WHO LOVED TRUTH. 


BY JULIA A, FLETCHER, 


“Catharine, you may tell me who is my best scholat 
while I am away,” said a teacher, as she left the room 
with a visiter, to a little girl who had just finished her 
lessons. 

The little monitor took her place, the other pupils went 
on as usual with their studies, and in a few minutes the 
teacher returned. 

“* Well, Catharine,” said she, ‘“‘ what report have you 
to make? A good one, I know, by the happy faces around 
me.” 

“All the scholars have been good,” said Catharine, 
“‘ but Edwin Loring has been the best.” 

Miss Stanly smiled with pleasure, for Edwin was a get 
tle and obedient child, and of course she loved him very 
much. She was surprised, however, to observe that E¢- 
win did not look so happy as usual, and that her words of 
approbation were received without any apparent joy. She 
wondered much at this, but thought it better not to no 


.tice it then, being convinced by her knowledge of Edwin’s 


character, that he would confide the cause to her, if it was 
right for him to do so, 

Poor Edwin! He did indeed feel sad, and hard was 
the trial to him; for he loved his teacher, and had striven 
hard for her approbation; but he felt now that he had not 
deserved it. During her absence he had been tempted to 
do wrong, by making signs to a schoolmate across the 
room. This was not observed by the little gir] who re 
ported him as the best. 

The business of the school went quietly on; the les 
sons, one by one, were recited ; but Edwin still sat sadly 
thinking what course to pursue. He was a very sensitive 
child, feeling deeply the lightest tone either of praise of 
blame ; but he loved truth more than anything else, and 
he felt that he was acting a falsehood as long as he allow- 
ed his teacher to be deceived. He resolved at any rate 
to confess his fault, even though he might lose the appro 
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pation he so highly prized, and receive the censure he so 
much dreaded. 

This he was about to do, when another thought present- 
ed itself to him. ‘‘ Might not some blame be Catharine’s 
portion ?” said he to himself; ‘‘ will not she be censured 
for carelessness, in reporting me as the best, when I really 
was not?” He hesitated ; it seemed ungrateful to subject 
her even to the chance of blame. ; 

I will leave my young readers to decide what Edwin 
ought to have done in such a case, and to think what they 
would have done, while I tell them how things happened, 
to decide for him. The boy, to whom Edwin had made 
signs, was very much displeased when he heard him prais- 
ed for good conduct—not because he loved truth, but be- 
cause he was an envious boy, and could not bear to hear 
any one praised but himself. He disliked Edwin, be- 
cause his behaviour was so much better than his own, and 
because his teacher, of course, loved him better. He was 
not a generous boy, or he would not have felt and acted 
thus. He raised his hand, and when Miss Stanly gave 
him permission to speak, he said, ‘‘ Edwin Loring was 
not the best in his conduct while you were absent.” 

In a moment Miss Stanly understood the whole matter. 
All Edwin’s sadness and hesitation was now explained, 
and she knew what his feelings had been. ‘* You may sit 
down,”’ said she to the informer, who sank sullenly back 
into his seat. Then turning to Edwin, she said, ‘‘ Edwin, 
you may yourself explain this. Was your conduct while 
I was absent the best?” 

“No, ma’am, it was not,” replied Edwin. 

*« What did you do that was wrong ?” 

“‘T made signs to Arthur to lend mea slate pencil.” 

‘“* Who do you think behaved better than you?” asked 
Miss Stanly. 

This was a hard question. Edwin had expected to give 
up the approbation himself, but to be thus called to decide 
upon whom it should be bestowed, was entirely an unex- 
pected trial. His teacher knew this, but she wished to 
give his generous and truth-loving spirit an occasion to 
act in opposition to the temptation of the moment, and she 
felt quite sure it would gain the victory. She was right. 
Edwin paused a moment, and then in a firm, manly voice 
replied, ‘‘ Arthur Jones.” 

“‘And why,’ continued Miss Stanly, ‘do you think 
so?” 

“* Because,” replied Edwin, ‘‘ when I tempted him by 
making signs, he did not reply to them.’ 

Miss Stanly did not think as Edwin did, that Arthur 
had been the best boy, but she was glad that he was will- 
ing to think and to say so, and she loved more than ever 
before, the boy who loved truth.--Gospel Teacher. 











THE FIRST TIME. 


“Stop, stop a moment. Take a glass of wine—I have 
some of my father’s B. B. and he is the most particular 
person about his wine you ever knew.” 

‘* You must excuse me, | never take wine.” 

“* What! you are not a tetotaller, are you 2” 

“T am.” 

“O come, take a glass of wine; you know there is no 
harm in the thing ; we are alone, and I promise not to 
tell tales,” added Henry, laughing ; ‘‘ come, nobody will 
know it.”” 

“TI should know it. It is not the condemnation of oth- 
ers, but that of my own conscience, which I fear.” 

“Why, you don’t really think there is any harm in tak- 
ing a glass of wine occasionally?” - 

“] do think it wrong, morally wrong, by any means, 
to dim the reason bestowed upon us by our Creator.” 

“* But a glass of wine does not dim our reason.” 

“Pardon me, it does. It produces excitement, and 
where the mind is excited, reason must be dimmed.” 

“OQ, it does not produce excitement.” 

“ Why, then, do you take it?” 

“Why, it is the fashion, and it seems social; besides, 
I like the taste of good wine; it warms the heart; I like 
any one a great deal better after taking wine with him; 
It promotes conversation. In short, there are a thousand 
reasons in favor of wine.’ 

“To my mind, there is not one just or good reason. 
It is a foolish, useless fashion, to say the least of it, and 
the excitement produced by it, which you call warming 
the heart, is injurious tu the health; it ever produces a 
reaction, and the spirits sink in proportion to the unnatu- 
tal height to which they had been raised. Put up your 
wine, my friend, and take the advice of one, who, if not 
many years older than yourself, has seen somewhat of the 
world, and learned some of its hard lessons by bitter ex- 
Perience—to drink no more of it. It is a habit which you 
may now easily throw off; but every glass binds it stronger 


about you; every day adds to the difficulty of breaking 
from its thraldom.— Picnic Tales. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 
STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Series.—No. 5. 


THE RIDE INTO THE MOUNTAINS. 


One day, Eddy’s mother told him that she was going to 
ride with his father, and asked him if he would like to go 
too. Ofcourse, he said yes; and then his mother told 
him to come and have his face washed, and be dressed. 
But Eddy was full of fun and frolic; he kept running off 
from his mother into the corner of the room, and laugh- 
ing; and when she called him back, he took hold of her 
cheeks and said he was going to give her “ a sailor kiss.” 
At last, she was obliged to tell him that if he ran. off once 
more, he should not go to ride. This sobered him, and 
at last they set off. After they had ridden about three 
miles, up into the mountain and through the woods, Ed- 
dy’s papa stopped to see if he could find any of the shrubs 
he was in search of. Eddy sat in the wagon with his 
mother, and watched the pigs and hens that were strag- 
gling about. A large hog came and began to push very 
hard against the wagon, which frightened Eddy a good 
deal ; and he kept wishing that his papa would come back. 
At last, his mother concluded to get out of the wagon, and 
let Eddy go and see a brook which ran by the side of the 
road, tumbling over stones, and making a very pleasant 
sound. The moment Eddy reached the brook, he began 
to gather stones to throw into it—an amusement which he 
always likes very much. At every splash he laughed and 
called out, ‘‘ mother! mother! did you ever see such a 
splash as that!” but she told him that he must take 
smaller stones, and not stand too near the brink, because 
the water wet his clothes. After some time, his father 
came back and said they were to go farther up the moun- 
tain. They left the wagon, and began to scramble up— 
found the shrub they were looking for, and another brook 
for Eddy. When it was time to go back, there was a 


large basket full of plants, shrubs and flowers to carry ; | 


so Eddy’s father told him that he must carry the hoe, 
while his mother took the spade. Eddy succeeded very 
well, making his way over the stones and down the hill, 
without any help, till they reached the wagon. Before 
they set off for home, his father let him try to drink from 
a spring, that bubbled up by the side of the road; but 
more of the water went into his face than down his throat. 
Eddy drove part of the way home, and they reached home 
safely, just in time for tea. 


If, among all the multitudes who crowd upon the 
“ Broadway ” of life, there is one object worthy of the 
heart’s purest, deepest sympathy, it is the orphan bereft of 
domestic protection, deprived of parental counsel and in- 
fluence, and left to droop beneath the chilly atmosphere of 
this bleak world. Most happy will it render us, if this 
hasty sketch shall incite in the bosom of a single one 
among the serious, the thoughtless, and the gay, who 
throng our side walks or lounge in our parlors, that noble 
and heaven inspired sympathy, which shall seek out and 
relieve the distresses, and administer to the wants of the 
homeless and friendless orphan. 








Parental. 








HABITS. 

Well, father, will you tell me now what you meant by 
habits ? 

Vil try. You went to bed last night—and you slept— 
and you got up this morning—and you eat your breakfast 
—and you went to school—and you came home—and you 
eat your dinner—and you went to school again—and you 
came home again—and you eat yoursupper. You did all 
these things, didn’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, when a person does a thing every day, or very 
often, the doing it is called a habit. When you were born, 
you didn’t know any thing; and all that you now know, 
you have learned. Now, while you are learning how to 
think and how to act, you are forming habits; if you learn 
or form good habits, you will be a good man; if you learn 
or form bad habits, you will be a bad man; which would 
you rather be—a good man, or a bad man? 

A good man, sir. 

That’s right. Let me tell you now, that every living 
thing has habits; a horse has habits; he has learned to 
have a bit put in his mouth and to mind the pull of the 
rein, whether you wish him to go right orleft; he is strong 
enough to run away with the carriage and break it to 
pieces, but he has learned to act differently. ‘The cows 
have habits; they will leave the barn yard~ go out into 
the fields and woods—stay away all day—and come home 
in the evening. The chickens have habits: see how 
they go out in the fields during the day, looking for some- 
thing to eat, and fly up into the trees to roost, just before 
night ; “and I might tell you of the habits of the fishes— 
the insects, &c. but you now understand what 1 mean, 
don’t you? 

O, yes, sir, I know now.—Methodist Protestant. 








Religion. 








Benevolence. 








REMEMBER THE ORPHAN. 


Standing upon the platform of the Boston and Worces- 
ter Rail Road Depot, one beautiful morning of last week, 
our attention was arrested by the conversation of two 
young girls who occupied a station near us. Although 
they seemed to be acquaintances, yet, from the striking 
but painful contrast exhibited in their dress and appear- 
ance, it was apparent that they meved in circles widely 
differing from each other. The one displayed about her 
person the evidences of care and attention bestowed by 
kind parents, and the smile of joy that played in her bright 
eyes, indicated ignorance of sorrow and want—she was 
the child of plenty and competency. Not so was it with 
the other; for the resistless spirit of discontent and of 
hankering but ungratified§jdesire lurked in her dark blue 
eye, while the deep outlines of suffering and grief were 
traced upon her countenance, and the certain indications 
of poverty and neglect were betrayed in her meagre 
though not squallid apparel—she was the child of mis- 
fortune. 

The first of these little girls who might have seen a 
dozen summers, was exhibiting to her younger companion 
a richly embroidered bag, at the same time observing that 
it was a gift from her mother. ‘The little girl who was 
thus addressed, gazed in a melancholy silence upon the 
memento of some fond mother’s love, which was so un- 
thinkingly and innocently displayed before her—in a mo- 
ment her countenance fell, and her lips began to quiver, 
as with a faltering accent, she replied, ‘‘ My mother is 
dead !” 

The touching emotions of grief, with which these words 
were uttered awakened our deepest sympathies, and while 
we stood absorbed in the reflections called forth by this 
incident so trifling in itself, a train of cars had poured its 
living mass upon the platform. After speaking with a 
gentleman whom we had gone there to meet, we deter- 
mined to ascertain the name and residence of the little or- 
phan girl, but she had disappeared. As we passed along 
up the street, we saw many smiling faces and heard many 
happy voices, but we could not forget the heart-melting 
words of the poor orphan, ‘‘ My mother is dead !” 

How many deserted, grief-stricken ones are there in the 
community, who, unseen and uncared for, drag out a 
weary existence with no kind friend to greet, no smile of 
welcome to cheer, and no promise of hope to breathe its 
peace-giving influence into the distressed and lonely 
heart! How many such are there in the streets and lanes 





of your own own town! who knows? 








THE THREE SILVER TROUTS. 


A FABLE, 


A pious father who has gone to heaven, once told this 
story to his little daughter : 

‘There were once three little silver trouts, who lived in 
a stream of clear water which ran between two high, green 
banks. The banks protected it from the wind and storms, 
so that the water was always smooth; and as the sun 
shone there, it was a very delightful place. Besides, these 
little fishes had plenty to eat and drink, and nothing to 
trouble them ; so that you would have expected them to 
be perfectly happy. But alas! it was not so; these little 
trouts were so foolish as to be discontented and unhappy, 
and God heard them complaining. So he told the little 
fishes that each of them might wish for whatever he pleas- 
ed, and it should be granted. So the first little trout said, 
“‘T am tired of moping up here in the water, and of hav- 
ing to stay all the time in one place ; I should like to have 
wings to fly in the air as the birds do, and go where I 
pleased.” 

The next said, “‘ I am a poor ignorant little fish, and I 
do not know how to protect myself from danger ; I should 
like to have a great deal of knowledge, and understand all 
about hooks and nets, so that I might always keep out of 
danger.” 

The other little trout said, ‘I too am a poor ignorant 
little fish, and for that reason I do not know what is best 
for me; my wish is that God would take care of me, and 
give me just what he sees best for me; I do not want any 
thing that he does not choose to give me.” 

So God gave wings to the first, and he was very happy, 
and soared away into the air, and felt very proud, and 
despised his companions whom he had left in the river. 
He liked so much to fly, that he flew away off till he came 
to a great desert, where there was no water, nothing but 
sand as far as he could see. By this time he was faint 
and thirsty, but he could see no water. He tried to fly 
farther, but he could not; his wings failed and he fell 
down panting on the hot sand, where he died miserably, 

And God gave the second little fish knowledge, as he 
desired, and he understood all kinds of danger; but in- 
stead of being happier, he was all the time in terror. He 
was afraid to go into the deep water, lest the great fishes 
there should swallow him up; and he was afraid to go into 
the shallow water, lest it should dry up and leave him. If 
he saw a fly, or anything he would like to eat, he did not 
venture to touch it, lest there should be a hook concealed 
under it. So he pined away and died. 

But God loved the other little trout, and took care of 
him, and kept him from all dangers, so that he was the 
happiest little trout that ever lived. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








And now which of the three fishes was the wisest ? 
*O the last, papa. But I am sorry for the two poor 
little fishes that died. 


| 


They were not much to blame, | 


papa, alter all; they didn’t know what would happen to | 


them.” 

“No, certainly they did not; they were to blame for 
not being satisfied with what God had given them, and be- 
lieving that he knew best.” 








Editorial. 
THE RUNAWAY. 
James Sewell lived in the village of B. He was an only son, 
and very much loved by his parents, though they did not, as too 


many parents do, show their love for him by indulging every 
whim, but endeavored to train him up in the way he should go; 


they sent him to the best school in B. and gave him every ad- | house, neatly painted, and there he ventured to knock. A very 


vantage of education, and though only eight years old, James ' 


was an excellent scholar, he loved his, studies, was very punc- 
tual at school, and the boys all predicted, that he would be the 
best scholar before he left. 

But this state of things did not last always, for one of James’ 
fellow scholars, who envied his standing in the school, and was 
himself a very bad boy, determined, if possible, to make James 
as bad as himself. Accordingly, he began by inviting him to go 
to walk with him after schoo!, and during these walks he would 
tell him all sorts of exciting anecdotes, about going to sea, till 
at last, James began to think it was much pleasanter to walk 
with Thomas Clark, for this was the boy’s name, than to study 
or read. But though James was not as faithful in his studies as 
formerly, he still went to school regularly, and his parents and 
teacher knew nothing of the change in hin, till one unfortunate 
day, on which ‘Thomas Clark persuaded him to leave school and 
attend him on a pleasant excursion in the woods. As Thomas 
said it was only one day, James consented, but determined that 
he never would leave school again. It so happened that the 
teacher, who felt a great interest in James, called in at Mr. 
Sewell’s on his return from school, to inquire for the absent 
scholar, and what was his surprise at being told that James left 
home at the usual time, with the purpose of going to school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewell were equally surprised and troubled, and 
when James returned to dinner, he was obliged to give an ac- 
count of his proceedings, 

The mortification which the unhappy boy experienced, was 
thought to be sufficient punishment by his parents; but his fa- 
ther gave him a note to the teacher, explaining the cause of his 
absence. “A guil.y conscience needs no accuser.” So James 
felt, and though his father had not told what was in the note, he 
was quite sure, that he had informed the teacher of his conduct. 
Poor James! he dreaded to have his disgrace known to the boys, 
and especially to the teacher. At length, he broke the seal, in 
order to see what his father had written. It was as he suppos- 
ed. Mr. Sewall had told the whole story, and James knew that 
he should lose the respect of his teacher, and of his school- 
fellows. 

Suddenly a new thought glanced into the boy’s mind, He 
had an uncle, who lived in the beautiful village of Greenfield, 
only fifteen miles from B. and James determined to walk to his 
uncle’s, and make him a visit. Perhaps if he had stopped to re- 
flect on the distance, he would not have attempted it, but as it 
was, he was full of hope, and cutting a stick from a willow tree 
for a cane, he marched bravely on. Mile after mile did he walk, 
and did not even stop to rest till he had gone three miles on his 
way. At the end of this time, James began to feel very tired, 
and hungry; the sun had gone down, and he almost wished him- 
self at home again, but seeing a small cottage a short distance 
from the road, he ventured to approach, and to knock at the 
door. A pleasant, kind looking woman opened it, and seemed 
much surprised to see so small a boy, who had apparently been 
walking a long distance, for James was covered with dirt, and 
his willow stick gave him quite the appearance of a traveller. 

James felt encouraged, seeing the lady smile so kindly upon 
him, and asked her fora piece of bread, as he said he was very 
hungry. The lady willingly gave it to him, and also some 

dough nuts, which she had just been frying, and then she invit- 
ed him in, to spend the night; but James felt too independent 
to rely upon a stranger for a night’s lodging, and thanking his 
kind friend, he told her that he was going to his uncle’s, and 
could not stop, and started off again on his journey. 

But by this time it was quite dark, and poor James found that 
it was not very pleasant to walk alone inthe damp, cold eve- 
ning. Still the poor boy walked on, till he felt so tired that he 
could go no farther, and then, coming to a barn which stood by 
the road-side, he concluded to go in and spend the night. So 
taking off his stockings and shoes, and placing them carefully un- 
der the fence, the poor boy crept under the barn, and was soon 
fast asleep. ‘The night wore away and the morning came, and 
still James slept on. He was so worn out with the journey, that 
it was not till late the next morning that he awoke, and then 
finding it dark, forthe light did not reach him in his hiding place 
under the barn, he concluded that it was still night, and went to 
sleep again. The next time that James opened his eyes, he 
heard the voices of children, and hastily creeping out of his 
queer bed room, he found to his surprise that it was broad day- 
light, and astonished and bewildered, he called to some little 
boys who were trudging along the road, with baskets on their 
arms, and asked what time it was; the little fellows looked 
around and said they guessed it was about dinner time, for the 








school had “let out half an hour before.” On hearing this, 
James thought it was high time for him to start again on his 
journey, so he went to the fence where he had hidden his 
stockings and shoes, but on looking there, they were not to be 
found. What could have become of them? James did not 
know, but one thing was certain, they were gone, and he was 
obliged to go on his journey barefoot. Perhaps a little beggar 
boy who had been bare-foot all his life would not have minded 
this, but poor James had always had the nicest shoes and stock- 
ings to wear, and he found walking without them was very un- 
comfortable. 

After our poor little traveller had walked a long distance, his 
feet became so sore, that every step gave him pain, for the rough 
stones had cut them badly, and they were much swollen; be- 
sides, his dough-nuts were all gon, and he was very hungry; but 
still he walked on, hoping to come to some house where he 
could ask for assistance. At length he came toa small white 


kind looking Quakeropened the door, and on seeing James took 
him kindly by the hend, and asked him his name. 
it, the old man said, “Oh! is thy name Sewall? I know thy fa- 
ther very well; but how camest thou so far from home 2” 

James frankly told him the reason that he had come away, 
but begged him not to send him home again. “ Well,” said the 
kind old gentleman, “thou must stay with me to-night, and to- 
morrow I will see about it.” So he called his wife, and after 
giving the wearied bey a warm supper, and bathing his swollen 
feet, she put him into a comfortable bed, and left him to forget 
his sorrows in sleep. 

It was late the next morning, before James awoke, and he 
hardly knew where he was, but he soon recollected himself, and 
hastily dressed, and went to the room below, when he found his 
kind friends waiting for him, and also a comfortable breakfast 
the good lady had prepared. After breakfasting, the little boy 
said something about starting for his uncle’s, but both the old 
lady and gentleman declared that he must not go, for that they 
would take him in their wagon. The poor boy could not refuse, 
for his feet were so swollen that walking was very painful, and 
the plain Quaker wagon was soon ready. 

When James started with his kind friends, he did not know 
where they meant to take him, but soon found that they were 
going towards his home, and after a few hour’s slow riding the 
wagon stopped at his father’s door. When the anxious parents, 
whose hearts had been agonised at James’s mysterious absence, 
saw their son returned to them, they could hardly express their 
gratitude to their kind Quaker friend, and their heavenly Father, 
for his safety. 

James, with true sorrow and many tears, told them the whole 
story, and I am happy to say, that he returned to his studies, and 
never again felt the least desire to run away. But his mother 
kept a bundle of stockings and shoes and other clothes, which 
she sometimes showed to James, and begged him if he were de- 
sirous to run away again, to take this bundle with him. The 
allusion to this bundle mortifies James more than anything else, 
and reminds him how much better it is to acknowledge a fault, 


than to run away to conceal it. Ww. D. 








Variety. 








A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Perhaps there is no principle in the human bosom, whose 
strength is so great, and whose power of endurance so touching 
and ‘affecting, as a mother’s love. Inthe “ Lights and Shadows 
-of Scottish Life,” there is a story to this effect. One day one of 
the gigantic eagles of Scotland carried away an infant, which 
was sleeping by the fireside in its mother’s cottage. The whole 
village ran after it; but the eagle soon perched itself upon the 
loftiest eyrie, and all despaired of the child being recovered. 
A sailor tried to climb the ascent; but his strong jimbs trem- 
bled, and he was at last obliged to give up the attempt. A 
strong Highlander, accustomed to climb the hills, tried next, 
and even his limbs gave way ; and he was, in fact, precipitated 
to the bottom. But, at last, a poor peasant came forward. She 
put her feet first on one shelf of the rock, then on a second, and 
then on a third; and in this manner amid the trembling hearts 
of all who were looking on, she rose to the very top of the cliff; 
and at last, while the breasts of those below were heaving, she 
came down, step by step, until amid the shouts of the villagers, 
she stood at the bottom of the rock, with the child in her bosom. 
Why did that woman succeed, when the strong sailor and the 
practised Highlander had failed? Why, there was a tie be- 
tween that woman and the babe ; that woman was the mother of 
the babe.— Setected. 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


We find the substance of the following illustration in the writ- 
ings of one of the old English Divines. 

What, in reality, is the distance between the faithful Chris- 
tian on earth, and the spirits of the just made perfect? It isas 
if, in an apartment filled with bright lights, and burning clearly, 
there were one, dimmed by the earthen vase which subdues and 
almost darkens its lustre. You have only to shiver the vase of 
clay, and the light it enshrines shall beam forth, undimmed 
amongst its fellows. Such may be the transition by death, of the 
spirit of the Christian from the “earthly house of this taberna- 
cle,” to its full unclouded shining amid its kindred lights in 
heaven. 


ee 


REMARKABLE SAGACITY OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


A few days ago, as a horse, with a cart, ran off at full speed 
in the village of Bankfoot, leaving in the rear the fieetest pedes- 
trian, just when the animal approached a stream into which it 
must have been plunged, a Newfoundland dog seized it by the 
bridle, and arrested it in its furious career, holding it firm and 
fast till its owner got the beast once more under his man- 
agement. 





On hearing | 





A GEM. 


In an account of a lost child in Missouri, going the newspaper 
round, we find a sentiment, that, for a simple expression of that 
confiding reliance on the Divine care, which should character- 
ize a believer in a Providence, we have never seen surpassed, 
The little boy, narrating the incidents of his wanderings, when 
night came on, says—* It grew very dark, and | asked God to 
take care of little Johnny, and went to sleep.” 





THE TONE OF SOCIETY. 
‘Whatever may be the customs and laws of a country, wo- 
men must always give the tone to morals.” This is the profound 
remark of Aime Martin. Pierre Vidal is not less emphatic :— 


If aught of goodness or of grace 
Be mine, her’s be the glory ; 
She led me on in wisdom’s path, 
And set the light before me. 


THE END. 


The end—always have the end in view. If you take a cigar, 
drink a glass of spirits, violate the creed of virtue, speak an un- 
truth, or lift a copper from your master’s drawer, think of the 
consequence—the end of your course. Will it be pleasant to 
reflect upon at death ?—Selected. 


TRUTH. 

We never yet knew a boy or man who from early life spoke 
trnth and shunned a falsehvod, that was not virtuous in all other 
respects, and who did not acquire and enjoy the confidence and 
esteem of society.. ‘Trutifulness is one of the chief corner 
stones in a good and respectable character. Young man! never 
utter a falsehood; never be tempted to depart from strict truth 
in all you say. False words come from a false heart, and a false 


heart breeds corruption that soon taints and spoils the whole 
character. 








Poctry. 
THE LIFE CLOCK- 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
There is a little mystic clock, 
No human eye hath seen; 
That beateth on—and beateth on, 
From morning until &en. 








And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 

It ticks and ticks the livelong night, 
And never runneth down. 


O wondrous is that work of art 
Which knells the passing hour, 

But art ne’er formed, nor mind conceived, 
The life-clock’s magic power. 


Nor set in gold, nor decked with gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed ; 

But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of flowers, 
And still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 
It warns of passing tides. 


When threat’ning darkness gathers o’er, 
And Hope’s bright visions flee, 

Like the sullen stroke of the muffled oar, 
It beateth heavily. 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm, 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeded not, the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


When eyes to eyes are gazing soft, 
And tender words are spoken, 
Then fast and wild it rattles on, 
As if with love ’twere broken. 
Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended ; 
And thus ’twill run within the breast, 
Till that strange life is ended. 


BUY THE TRUTH. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Go thou in life’s fair morning, 
Go, in the bloom of youth, 

And buy, for thy adorning, 
The precious pearl of truth. 

Secure this heavenly treasure, 
And bind it on thy heart, 

And let not wordly pleasure, 
F’er cause it to depart. 


Go, while the day-star shineth, 
Go, while thy heart is light, 
Go, ere thy strength declineth, 
While every sense is bright; 
Sell all thou hast, and buy it. 
Tis worth all earthly things, 
Rubies, and gold, and diamonds, 
Sceptres, and crowns of kings. 


Go, ere the clouds of sorrow 
Steal o’er the bloom of youth; 
Defer not till to-morrow,— 
Go now, and buy the truth. 
Go, seek thy great Creator, 
Learn early to be wise; 
Go, place upon his altar, 
A morning sacrifice! 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


A Washingtonian, in his song, says :— 


When a young lady signs the pledge, 
It’s just as good as two ; 

For when her sweetheart finds it out, 
He’s got to sign it too. 
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